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JAPAK 

'\ by Donald ?• Wheeler 

The postwar aysteaj of higher education in Japan reflects 
largely unchanged the. Meicarchy of tmivetsitles already in 
place in prewar tMes, " In this hierarchy, several prestigious 
universities served as models for, and exerted sttohg influence 
on, other Institutions of higher 'education in such matters as^ 
curriculum, educational^^policy, and4>attem8 of Idministration* 

They have also dominated the major higher education ,in teres t 

* , . ' 

groups tAat articulate the position of ^ the universities 

vis-a~vi& the Ministry of Education and academic and professional 

associations ♦ Finally, they have attracted the ablest students 

who. have later been placed in the most influential positions 

in society • 

PEVELOPMEMT OF THE -UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

Tokyo Imperial University, the prestigious model for so 
many other universities in Japein, was established by the 
national government in 1386 as the f;lrst of seven Imperial 
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Unlveriitties thatiytft to ••provide Instruction la the 

Mxd sciences and to Inquire Into the nystertos of leemlng 

In accordance with the needs of the state.** The twp »dst 

proAlnent private tmlversltlei today vere also fpundsd early. 

The Tokyo Seonon 6a)dco» predeceussor of Waseda ;<18a^^^^ was 

f otmdsa by Okuaa Shlgencb^ after he. left t^^^^^ 

puxgose vaa to train prd8resiilvj|^J.eaders. Kelo (1871) was 

founded by Fufcuzawa Yukldii to provide modern^-en^ 

^and practical learning. 

By 1925, Japanese higher educatton ccmslsted of a * 

national and a private sector , each containing two different 

types of Instltuticniis universities and Special Schools or 

cbUjBgea (Seroou Gakko> f National institutions were higher 

in prestige than were private institutions ^ and universities 

were higher than colleges. The prestige hierarchy smong 

> - , . *■ _=_ * - 

these Institutions was, and to some extent contixrues to be, 

supported by the deliberate govemmiKit policy of Selective 

distribution I5f t3ie iiaqjortant resotH^s ofnthe^ 

development of the system; finimciAL support, lagal 

recognition, and easy access by graduates to the civil^ 

service* 2 For exaapler, before World War II Tokyo Imperial 

University (which later becaiae Tokytf Uoivecsity or Toc^al). 
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was the leaiier irf the elite ciub c^f lapterlal Universities; ^ 
It received the greatest appropriations ac^.^its graduates 
^ could enter manr branches of the higher ^civil servi^ce without 
aa examination. ' In' contrast private^ institutions t^ere denied 
legal recognition as universities until 1918f and received 
almost no govermaent monies; aoreov^, their graduates 

- : ^ y ^-^^^ ^ 

were rejjuired to pass a battery of exandnatidn's tot civil 
service pests, • * ^ ^ -y 

Fro a the point of view of the governniealt^^ there wa8\a 
definite division of labor between different"^ typjsss &f 
institutions. The Laporial Universities^ particu^rl^ Tqkyo 
Imperial, were charged with the task of ba^ic a^:;*appiiM 
research, including the introduction and diffusici^ ^f ^Western 
learning. * They also had the task of 'educating t!ie"'highest 
echelon of professionals and public officials/ The"' * 
national-level Special Schools trained midil^'rechelon ^'^ , 
technicians^ professional^, and public officials. Natioj^ * 
institutions w;ere established' to serve the needs of th¥ \ 

national government and were adiulnistered by the' Ministry / 

' ' . . • ' ^ 

of Education. A few local gcvamaent uniyersities were t\ 
esjablished by mjinicipaiities and prefectures to fulfill 
particular needs of their localities. 
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The private sector was left with the taak of responding 

to nongovernmental needs: the increasing demand for the 

» 

opportunity for highei: education and the tsanpover needs of 
industry and biisiness. The private instltutl(ma originated as 
Special Schools, They were legally created as jtiridicai 
persons under the authority of their own boards" of trustees* 
Because the private colleges were dependent on student tuition 
for their survi^ral, the curriculuxa was heavy on the side of 
the social sciences an' humanities, fields that could 
accosanodate many students in large lecture halls. Private 
colleges also increased their enrollments by establishing 
several coutses of study requiting different levels of 
preparation* The best private Special Schools gradually 
added new and aore^advailced courses of study $ and were 
eventually given status as universities , becoming the leading 
private universities, i 

After World War II the American occupation reforms 
replaced multitracfc secondary education with a single-track 
system that made broader access to higher education possible* ^ 
The Imperial Universities were downgraded and many Special 
Schools were upgraded to the status of universities* Graduates 
from any high school were allowed to take the entrance 



* ♦ 

examination for any university. Although these refonas opened v 
up access to higher education and flattened the pKeatige 
hierarchy of universities somewhat, the. prewar govertaaent 
policy of preferential resource allocation to certain eUte 
Institutions has continued and the prescige rankings of 
unlyer'aities have temained- Tsaaically tmchanged, (See 
Table 1,) ' 

■ ■ ^ - TYPES OF XKSTXTDTIOMS \ - . " 

Higher education in Japan today cohsista of the following 
types of .Institutions diff erlnig' In prestige, relationship to 
the state (national, local government, or privately adialniatered) 
and function jCemphasis on research, education, or training) » 

Kattonal Inatltutiona - ■ *^ * 

The leading national research universities are ^ 
tiMltif acuity inatitutions including most disciplines and 
professions. They are largely ccsaposed of undergraduates 
working for the B,A, or"B.S. degrees, but offer graduate 
education in. each faculty leading to the H.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees, accompanied by strong research programs. The 
* chair aystesa is e^xclusive to these universities ,and to the 

» * 
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Table 1 ■ 

HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, MTIONAL AND PRIVATE 

1935 and 1970 ^ 



1935 ^ "1970 



^ Percentage P^centage of; 

Studenta laatltutions Studeatg Institutions 



National Iftaveraitleg / • 
ReseareHnDhiverslties* 15 i . 6 1 

Other national Instlbitlons** ' - 21 .33 14 7 

Total Statlocal * 36 40 * 20 8 

Private , and Local Pniverslties 

■ I^rg&*** 23 10 " ■ 40- , 12 

Other Private and "Local ^ 41 60 * 40 ' 80 

Total Private and Local 64 .6^ - 80 . 92 



Total ' 100 100 ' 100 



100 



NOTES: * . 

**In 1935, these inatitutlons included Special Schools; Higher Normal Schools, 
and Teacher Tratoing Institutes. In 1970, "|:h2se included uaiversitils, ' • - 
technical coUeges, and junior colleges. 
***Ia 1935; these were the only local and private universities.. In 1970, 
these universities enrolled fl.OOO or more studenta. 
****Iu 1935, thesie were Special Schools. In 1970, these included universities, 
technical colleges, and junior colleges,. 

ggffkoku Gakko Soran, ,!^. Ministry of Education, Educational Statiatir,., 
, in Japan, August 1971 , isnd Nlhon Teikoku Mnr^ ousho Dal fiVw..,.. 
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medical faculties o£ other national universities t 

Highest, in prestige is the University of Tokyo ^ followed 
by Kyoto University. Considerably below these are the other 
fonnar Imperial Universities (Tohoku^ Kyushu^ Hokkaido,- Osaka, 
and Nagoya) . * The prestige ranking corresponds to the order, 
in which thev were founded. Several other important national 
universities located mainly in Tokyo, such as Tokyo University 

o 

of Education (now bectoing Tsukuba University) , Tokyo 
Institute. of Technology, and Kitotsubashi University, are 
also leading research universities* 

The remaining nat:Lonal universities have from one td 
several faculties and soae graduate programs leading to the 

I ■ ■ 

■ M»A. degi*ee» - All were /formerly Special Schools upgraded to 
universities in the postwar system. Multifaculty unlvers'itles 
are generally the result of the amalgamation of several former 
Special Schools. There is at least one of these national 
universities in each of Japan ^s forty-seven prefectures and 
mote than one in the most populous prefectures, -such as 
Tokyo and Osiika. Ranking below these universities are the - 
short-'cycle technical colleges and junior colleges • 
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Private 'and Local Governgaent lastltutlons 

The most prestigious private and local government 

universities Imve more than 10,000 students and were given 

- ' , > * ^ 

university status before World War II, At the *top in 
prestige are Waseda and Keio, followed by Chuo, DoshisKa, 
Hosei; Jochi, Meiji, Rlklcyo, and others. Each uniyerstty 
is likely to have soaie prestigious undergraduate faculties 

and a fewr graduate departments offering the Ph.D/ Although 

' ' • ^ 1 ^ ' ' ' 

their cotmaltment to research is much less than that of the 

' ' ' 1 - 

lead.! og national res'earch universities , the best o.' these 
institutions are equiyalent in prestige to^'some of the 
research universities There are a few siaall prestigious 
private universities^ such as International Christian ' 
University and the big three ' priviaite women's institutions: 
Japan Women's University, Tokyo Wcsaan's Christian College, ' 
and Tsuda College, Universities administered by pi^fsctures 
^ cities have bef»n sble^ to maintain rather high standards 
and prestige because of local government support. 

The smaller priv^ate universities and junior colleges 
are les's prestigious institutions. Some are the- successors 
of Special Schools; others are newly created postwar 
Institutions with meager resources, Tlie two-year junior ^ 
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colleges^ adnit ra^inXy wtsafcu and are- the bottom of the 
prestige hierarchy; ^ _ _ 

Factors Affecting grefltii^ ^e ^ - . / 

Frcan the above* it is clear that^" ^^^1 factors are / 
highly correlated with prestige: (1) founding body; (2) tinea 
/of fcundiag; ^(3) ceatrality of rese^ch or training function} 
(4) nusnber of faculties aiio. graduate faculties; (5) number 
of prestigious facul.ties; ajad (6) size. The most prestigious 
university^ is likely to be national, fotmded early, ifesearch 
oriented, comprehcnaive^with a large nutnber of renown 
facul::le6 and gradijtate facultie^i, and large In terms of 
student enrollment and number of faculty tsembers. The 
Doiversity 6t Tolcyo (Xodai) bes fits the description and 
occupies d coaanaading position ia Japanese higher education, 
not matched by any other single university in die countries '\ ' 
treated in this book. ' " ^ „ . 

" The steep prestige hierarchy of institutions of higher 
education strongly infiuences, and ia reinforced by, patterns 
of studen*: admissions and career recruitment* To oyeroiiapllfy 

the mattet, the best students go to 'the most prestigious 

, 3 ' 

universities and receive the best cdrecr opportunities* 
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She prestJ^ge sr^cing of a university ia maintained ^through ita 

, •< . ' . ' ^ 

ability to place graduates In thst isost prominent companies and 
govenmiant bureaus* . ^ i 

Thft basic device for allocating students o£ differing 
ability to unlvoral^JLes o& differing reputatioif la ccsnpetition 

uii^vi;i£^£fxi;y «]3^^uce uxsauLU£iCiun< ^ 

are exerted on/i£o8t Japtinese young people f rem an early iage 



via the university ^niB^^nce examination »^ Powerful^ pressures 



to go to the/beat university they are capable of entering • 
/» • 

Parents see this as the path to security and upward mobility. 
Secondarv schools push their students, because their reputatloi^. 
depends on their success rates in entrance laminations ♦ A 
nat^^onal' university is preferable because of low tuition, but 
the places evailable are limited (only 20 percent of the 
students go to national uxilverslties) « 

* Entrance exmlnatioas *are administered by the Individual 
faculties of universities and are open'xo all'secondary 
school graduates! Students usually take the exams of several 
of the higher*: ranking faculties of tmi4i^ersltie8 they think 
they could enter* They judge their probability of success on 
the baSie of comercially ' administered practice exams^ and 
advice from secondary school counselors ♦ Most students vho 
fail try again after a year of individual study or ' ^ 
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exaainatlon-preparatlon school. 

The basic mechanlaB f or jtlj-od^iting talented graduates to 
employment pcaitions la tl^ corporate practice of hiring 
a set quota of graduates from a selected group of bigh-prestiga 
universities .each year for tcp apd middle oanagesnent positions 
In the future. These "universities waititaiti their : reputations 



by oupjlying lac'ger nxjabers of gradtiates thaa other 
tnstitutipna to. the beet corporations. The corporations can 
still ^Jiighly selective .conceding whom they hire froa 
within these universities. The prestigious universities 'arc 
also favored in the higher civil service— not through quotas, 
since anypne' can take the qualifying esamlnation— but through 
the rapid promotion- of their graduates after entertogt ^ • 
This Byet&z, b^sed on the delicately balanced relationship 
between the prestige hierarchy of universities, selection of 
students, and enployment of graduates, ^is' widely regarded sa 
fair (based on achievement and high iaotivati<» rather than 
favoritism), efficient (there is a tuaixagcable method for 
selecting a few from the many) , and effective (t^ nef is 
cast wide and highly talented persons are found). However, 
the' high prioriiy placed on wi/ltten entrance examinatioxia is 
criticized because of the e^i^hasts on rote learning and 
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because life chances depend too much on the 'results of one 
examination and too little on subsequent perfonasnce. The 
university entrance examination syatem' thus supports the - 
patterns of student admissions end career recruitment which^ 
in turn> reinforce the hierarchy of universities • 

LEVELS 0? ORgANIZATI ON 

Although decision riaking differs considerably between 
the four kinds of institutions identified earlier— leading ' 
national research unive^rarities , other national universities 
and colleges, higii-prestige private and local govemaieat 
universities;, and lower prestige- private uui\mr8itie8 and 
coll;2ges~our brlfif analysis of the .process at various levels 
of organization will emphasige feature^ that are c«mpn to. 
many universities, ' ^ause the leading research national 
universities exemplify some o' these features, they l^ili be 
our primary example. 

The smallest unit of organization iri fhe leading natioaal 
research uijiversities is the chair Headed by the 
chairholder, who is a full professor (kyo^u) . the chair 
includes an associate professor (iokjrgju) and one to three 
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assistants ♦ Since the chair consists of several members avA 

not^-'slaply the fall professor^ it is often referred to* as 

a "sofa^* rather than a chair • The chair is fundamentally' a 

unit for research activities and for the organization and 

teaching of a given ^ody of knowiedge on both undergraduate 

and graduate levels. It is also the basic administrative > J' 

unit for" calculating the budget for teaching and research v, 

(excluding salaries). i;here are three kinds of chairs with 

differing but fixed stipends: the ordinary chair, the 

experimental chair, and the clinical chair. Four times the 

♦ 

ordinary chair budget is available for the experimental 

chair and more than that for the clinical chair. Ghairhcldera 

are not usually heads of research institutes in their 

uniuersities (as they are in Germany) > but they may have a 

research institute chair in addition to th^ir university 

chair. - - ^ 

The degree of control the chairbolder has over decision 

making related to his chair differs greatly by university 

faculty and in -individual c^b^.b^ The chairholder tends to 

be more powerful in fieli^s where the chair budget ia high aLd 

outside research funds are available, as in the natural / 

sciences ajid medicine. In some cases, the chairholder pl^ys 
** ' . 

/ * 

• • ^ ■ : ' ■/ •■. 
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a -dooiufint role la the selection of the other personnel for 
hla chair tlneludlx^ his heir apparent/' The chairholder may 
al^o determine the research^ topics of the other personnel of 
the chair hnd graduate^ a txidents* Typically ^ however p the 
members of the chMr accommodate each other « ' 

In many casea the locus of decision m&king on Level 1 
ia in the depcrtment (gakica) rather than the chair ♦ For almost 
all ^Japanese nniversities****natlonal, locals and private-- the 
department' is the basic unit of organization. 
The alljocation of research funds ^lEoxmally "tied to the chaira 
and personnel deci-aiona generally take place at the 
dcpartmencal levels Junior faculty members usually carry 
mere weight in such departments than in the chair-ays tern 
national universities. 

The faculty (Level 2)* ia a federation of chairs in a few 
nationil tuiiversities' (aa formerly in Germany and France ,find 
atill in ^aiy) ^ ap4 a federation of departments in most 
universities ♦ An autcnotaoua , self^-contained educational and 
adisiinistrative unit, the faculty has power to establish its 
own educational program within broad limits set by the " 
Mii^stry of Educationt The faculty is administered by a dean 
(elected by the faculty members for a two-year term) and the 
faculty council (Xyojukai) , assiated by^ an administrative 

17- 
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staff of Ministry of. Education employees in the case of the \ 
national universities; The dean receives no extra salary and 
usually continues- to teach although with a reduced course 
load. The dean has little independent power since decisions 
ere arrived at through group consensus. Policy decisions arc 
made by the ffifculty council with professors, associate 
professors, and in some' cases, lecturers (kSshi) and 
aasistants Ooshu) participating. Faculty cotmlttees , such 
as those faandltag academic affairs, student Affairs, and 
admission^", often do spadework for the faculty council 
S replying on the Clerical aasistance of- civil servants f rc?ta 
the Ministry of Education. 

On Level 3 are the. praaideht> the univepoity senate (in 
national and othar public universities) or the board of 
trustees (in private universities) , and the adsdnistrative 
staff. The president is elected by the faculty members 
typically for a first farm of four years with the possibility 
of reelection once. Most universities and certainly the most 
prestigious ones invariably elect one of their own faculty 
'members as president. The less prestigious national 
universities often select aa president an eminent professor 
frcm a prestigious university who is approaching the usual. 
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mandatory retirement age of sixty* ^ ♦ 

The university aenste of the UoiverBlty of Tokyo illustrates 
the (jrpical ccanpqsiticn of senates: It Includes deans (10) 
and two additional elected facxxlty representatives from eech 
faculty (30 in\ali)> directors, of research Institutes (U) , 
the- director of! the administrative staff (jimukyokucho) whq 
is ex officio, and the president of the university /as chairman. 
Manbers of the senate are assigned as chairmen of university \^ 
committees such as academic affairs » stuHent affairs, and 
the library* 'J * . 

The director of the administrative staff is appointed by . 
and responsible to the Ministry of Education, although the 
university president often plays a part in his selection. He 
serves undeiJ the president, but be is also 'the direct 
representative of the ministry in kiny matters. Within the 
ministry this poaition carries littlfe prestige or political 

power. Members of the administrative at^ff sre rarexy experts 

♦ 

in the substance of the educa*:lonal matters they deal with. 
However, In private vniversities the pVcf essionalization of 
admlnlskrative staff and their initiative in policy matters 
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have increased greatly in recent years. \ Their skills liave 
been greatly needed in the face of financial probJ^sma and 
student dii^putes. 

19 
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The senate (national universities)' has Impressive formsll 
♦ 

powers, but. these are lairgely delegated to an iafonaal and 
much more manageable body called the "dean's meeting" 
CGakubucho Kaigi) , which ^typically gathers once a week in 
contrast to the- senate's monthly meetings t The main criterion 
of a good president is his ability to achieve consensus among 
the deans. There are virtually no legitimate means for 
making Important overall decisions without a consensus of 
the deans. The opposition of a dean or even his absence from 
a meeting can prevent or postpone decisions for a long 
period 4 

The boards- of trustees of private universities are 
structurally equivalent to university senates in national 
universities and serve similar functions. They are composed 
mainly of alumni, friends of the university, and often 
faculty members. The top univ«;rsity administrators are - 
typically members of the board. There is little support in 
Japan for the concept t^ it those who represent outside 
interests or the "public" interest should- be on the governing 
boards of either private or national universities. It is 
assumed that, cutsiders could never. comprehend the unic^ue 
complexities of a particular university. Behind this 
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rationale Is the realistic prognosis that outsiders wculd 
iaake the achiiavcment of consensus ^ch more difficult. In 
the case'of private -imiYersities, however, the concept of 
^'insider'' includes representatives of" the interest of the 
.founder^ or establishing group, such as a religious body. 
" The standing ecnaaittee of the board of trustees ( jl!fau 

r i;}lkai} of' private univeirsities corresponds to the dean^s 

* - ^ - ' - <> 

meeting in national universities in that i1: works out a 

consensus for the trustees? approval. It diffefs from the ^ 

daan^s meeting in that *the leading aaeabers are loyal aides 

of the president y helpings to formulate and implement his 

policies^ Although members of the standing committee ape 

faculty members and arc largely untrained for administration > 

they and the president act as full-time administrators. Coamicteemen 

are likely to have (and to .need) more power than the president 

and senate members at national universities since they 

directly bear the highest responsibility for administration 

and finar^ce. Private universities cannot fall b^ck on the 

ministry to carry them through a ^risis* 

There are some multicampus universities (Level 4) in 

Japan, but the pattern^ of control does not significantly 

differ from tl\2-.t of other faculties within universities— that 
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is, they operate as semiautonoiaous units and represent their 
interests through participation in the university senate 
(national) or board of trustees (private) • There are two 
Itromin^t examples; The University of Tokyo has facilities 
spread throughout Japan; its Faculty of General Studies, 
where all undergrad\iates spend their initial two years, is 
ten miles from the saain campus where the facilities for upper 
classmen > graduate students > and most of the research 
institutes are located ♦ It is represented on the university 
senate, Japan's largest private » university, llihon (80,000 
students), has several campuses with representatives on the 
board of trustees* In this case, however, there is a high 
.degree of financial independence for each canpus. 

Before World War II, the control of the Ministry of 
Education (livel 6) over higher elucation was direct and 
pervasive Only the Iiaperial Universities were favoreii with 
* autonomy and academic fxBC&m^ This was with the expectation 
that open inquiry would in the slong' run lead to a^ greater \ 
-contribution to the state « Faculty moabers of Imperial 
Universities could choose their deans and pr€.. ^ "^nt. Their 
faculty councils had independent authority* Other, national 
institutions of higher education were not granted autonomy 
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or acadeiaic freedom* Although private universities had 
independent borads of trustees and status as juridical 
persons, they were also subject to periodic state inspections* 
Direct interference in the interxial affairs of all types of 
institutions of higher education bccurredoMigularly during 
^)rld War II* 

The Aaserican occupat .on forces successfully diminished die 
power of the Kinistry of Education and decentralized control 
of higher education/ Th^se reforms were enthusia|stically 
supported by the universities, the "progressive" political 
partial}, news media and public opisiion. A strong **allergy" 
to state interference in the intemal^af fairs pfr universities 
had developed as a result of the stats* s abuses of the 
university during the war, * 

The oc^pation reforms- were translat.ed int-o national policy 
through Articls of the Constitution of -1947 which states, 
"Acadetnic freedom is guaranteed, '| and also through the 
Fundamental Law of Educatloi^ (1947) and the Basic School 
Education Law (1947) « Other lews gave guidelines for the 
establishment of the new university systeta. Because of the 
strong opposition of ths^ university- cutounity and the public to 
interference, the liinlstry of Education was not able to pass 
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aay law' regulating the internal governance of the univeraity 
until 1969, As the 1964 White Paper on Education states; 
[In the postwar perio'd} universities begin to 
function without having clarified the relation- 
' ships between university administrative prgans, 
its teaching members ^nd the other employees, or 
the" regulations for smooth' cooperation. Such ' 
important questions as the extent at the powers 
of the faculty conference,, its- size and its 
relation to the deans and the president; the 
/ relations between the autonomy of the university 
and the political freedom of individual teachers; 
the connection between the supervisbry rights of 
a university as an educational Institution /and 
the' self-governing activities ^ of the students', etc^ 
were optimistically left for the future to. solve 
This, helps to account for the haphasard, nonbureaucratic manner 
in which decision making in unii^^ersi ties evolved in the postwar 
period* The Ministry of Education often attempted to exert, 
its influence in an ad hoc maimer. . The boundary lines of 
authority were unclear^ midyTt was in. the interest of the 
universities to keep them unclear 'since any clarification 
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vould very likely mean a ddbainutlon of their autonomy. For 
aeay reasons, including the lack of legal authorisation aijtd 
the opposition of the university cosmunity and the public, 

the, Ministry of Education has exercised its powers with 

> * ■» ' 

considerable restraint* Inmost cases ^treasonable" comproaises 

hsve b^en worked out between the Ministry of Education and 

university officials, 

As-.a result of American occupation reforms of higher 

education, the government no longer ^gives accreditation and 

supervises the "standards' of ^ established academic iastitutions* 

To regulate standairds, the universities established the 

Uidversity Accreditation Association. However, the Association 

has not succeeded in enforcing adequate standards for initial 

accreditation, nor has it reviewed the many cases where 

accredited institutions have significantly relaxed their 
9 

standards. 

Though substantially^ reduced since tlie war, tlie powers of 
the Ministry , of Education are hardly negligible, particularly/^' 
as they apply to the national universities and colleges for 
which it has direct responsibility: (1) the ministry determines 
national policies toward higher education; (2) through its 
organ> the University Chartering Council, it establishes and 
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abolishes institutiona; (5) it e8j:abli5hes new chairs, 
faculties ^ acjd institutes; (4> with the approval of ^the 
Ministry of Eiaancc,.it determines the budget; fotr^ higher 
-educa^tiqn and.rlndividual institutrloas as well as Salaries and 
^ student fees;^ (5) it approves unlv^rVIty recoisnendaticns of 
staff promotious and appointments o£ faculty mmbers^ ^eans, 
and presidents; and (6) it sets standards for degress. : 
The Ministry of Education also has so«Ji8 control over course 
offerings through setting degree requirements, alLb^ugh not 
over the content of the courses. 

The ^^inistry of Education ha^ exercised its Authority 
in a variety of ways* Under the strong influence of the 
^llng Liberal Democratic Party (in power except for a few 
short lapses throughout the postjfar period) the mixiistry has . 
' set policies for higher education, it has cotJsnissdoned its 
own appointed intertial consultative organ, the Central 
Council for Education (CCE) to study aspects of higher 
education and make reccsmiendations. The CCE has strongly 
reflected the views of Japan's financial circles and becmi.se 
of this and because the,p!±nistry exercises firn control over 
its agenda, procedures, and reports, most scholars— particularly 
those of a liberal bent— have refused to^er/e ca it. The 
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♦Japiut Teacher'^UtXiott^ *the National Universities Aflsociation, 
varimii priv%te uuiVfer^ity associ&tiona, the Japan Academy 
of Science* and verigua on-cesspiis -political gfo^^pa of students 
and prof eabots hsv^ firmly opposed the general policies of the 
^eCF,. iSms tIGE policies have been imnlementcd only alightly. 
The leading national ^eaearch universities xxaually control 
• their everyday internal affairs with considerable autono% 
(aometiajea by default), and can more adequately respoiid to 
th% "carrot sad a ticljS^ approach of the ministry than can 
the other natipnal universities. Private universl-ies can 
avoid the ^^stick" ,but because of their weak financial situation 
are often vulnerable to the ^'carrot," 

The poWr of the iwiiaistry of Education to establish new 
Institutiotis has been amply n&td* The University Chartering 
Council (the Private University Charteritig Council, in the 
-case of private universities) must screen all applications. 
In ^he process, tfce chartering council influences decisions 
on th€ niic^er and kLnds of faculties, the disciplines that 
vill be included in each faculty, and even the nt^^ies given 
to the facuj^^ies* For example, several y^jaro ago the 
council refused to approve a Human Sciences Faculty at Wako 
Untversitj^, 
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Dating most ox the postwar period, the University Chartering 
Council, has had lax quality otandards^ soaetimes approving 
jacw universities that 'did not toeet lalnlmum standards* One. 
scholar argues that, in order to me^t the increased demand fot 
places in the university and industry*© needs for skilled ^ 
©anpowpt* at theileast possible cost, there was a conscious 
ministry policy of encouraging the rapid expansipn of private 
universities'— wiuh disastrous consequences for the quality 
of education 

The Ministry of Education also shapes the development of 
higher education through selective granting of requests for 
new chairs, faculties, institutes, and campuses to existing 
institutions. For example, the number of chairs in the 
Taculty of Engineering at the University of Tokyo increased 
rapidly after the oinistry changed its science policy in 
response to Sputnik • The University of Tokyo was able to 
take advantage ojE this policy to maintain Its^^osition of 
eminence in higher education, but 'at the expense of the ^ 
previous balance between th*;i humanities and pure and applied 
sciences • 

The degree of discretion the Ministry of 'Education can 
exercise over th^ budget is limited and is largely related * ; 
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to- the support of new itLStltutions it charters and to the 
establishment of new ^chairs, ^faculties. Institutes, and 
campuses at older Institutions. The^ Ministry of Education in 

beholden to the more powerful Ministry of Finance for approval 

* 

of item changes before the budget is sent to the National 
Diet. Most of the funds for higher education are recurring 
expenses vith regular annual increases. 

Tl^, power of the Ministry of Education to approve 
univeralty-recoimended staff promotions and appointments of 
faculty members, deans, and presidents can Influence the 
university choices of candidate although the ministry almost 
never exercises a veto, , 

CHASA^^miSTICS OF DECISION tlAKIHG;' 
COSSBKSUS AlH) THE COMTAINMSHT OF GOiaFLICT 

A siiscple description of the formal levels of organization 
tells us .le?s about how* decisions are made in Japanese 
universities than in the universities In other countries 
treated in this book* The reason is' that the att^t to get 
a broad consensus betvean levels ts a central characteristic 
of decision makiiis in Japanese uniSrersitiv^4 and informal 
intermediary levels play an important role 'in this^ Every 

29- 
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atteiapt is made to avoid open conflict • In this pattern of 
decision making it is often difficult to locate the tjiain 
sources of a decision^ 

First, let us examine this process in the case of 
establishing a new chair at a national university. Proposals 
for new chairs come from the chairholders or departments 
(Leve^l 1) • All requests are then discussed in the faculty, 
councils of each faculty (Level 2) and their priority 
listing is taken to the dcan'i^ meeting i^or discussion (Level 
3)» The dean^s ©eating then oakes 'its priority listing of 
nev chairs to be requested from the Ministry' of Education 
(Level 6) The merits of each proposed chair and the 
probability that the Ministry of Education would grant the 
-request are discussed* but the crucial, factor in ^setting 
priorities within dean^s meetings is "whose turn./t- is,^^ 
based on the granting of previous requests. After the 
priority list is decided ^ the president (Level 3) sounds out 
the Ministry of Education on ^^het new cbsira are likely to 
,be granted. The president then. proposes these chairs to the 
university senate; the senate officially requests them; and 
they are normally granted, 

Certain distinctive characteristics gf the 

# 
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consensua^formatlon process become clear: 

!• Leaders from each level of orgauization mst join in 

making important decisions ♦ Leaders on each level 

- . ' ' ' ^> 

forge consensus on their level. Tnen they join vith 

the leaders of the other levels to form a consensus 

between levels^ .Seniority and|^positiorf iri the 

organization dictate the extent which an ifidividual 

participates in the decision making and insists on 

% his own viewpoint. In the end, ideally, all 

participants support the leader^ and the leader takes 

* all participants into account according to their 

diffefcent status in the grbup. However, students 

are not considered to have an independent role, in 

university decision making. They are viewed as ' 

apprentices of individual faculty members or aa 

clientL^ of a faculty cccmiittee on student affairs. 

Student sslf-govemment associations ara officially 

for student affairs not for university affairs. 

2. &2ch unit filters all its requests through one <mit 

11 

absTve it in tbe hierarchy. The unit above harmonizes 
all requests frota below. Again > students have no 
- formal pacn in this process. 
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3, Achieving a consensus between levels is greatly assisted 

12^ 

by sending the proyoaal up and down the line (jEiSSi^ • 
The ringi may occur when a proposal is Initiated, 
.when* the decision is being made,. or after the decis?.on 
has been made as a confirmation of consensus • 

4. -Inforaal units such as the desxCs meeting vork out the. 
oonseaaus and prepare fdnaal proposals for smooth 
passage by the official bodies. Infcrrmal negotiation© 
(nemawasbi) between official representatives— such ' 

as those between university presidents ^nd .officials 
{of the' Ministry c£ Education— are also important. 
. 5. Ponnal decision-tnaking bodies such as the -university 
senate rctify the consensus that has already been 
. achieved, 

Tnare is little communication between different units dn 
the arnae level of organization except through leeMars who 
meet to resalve differences between the units they represent, 
for example, in the dean's meeting. Units on the same level 
of ^organization are competing with one another for favorable 
treatment by the unit above. Thus cleavages and conflict 
within the university usually follow faculty and departmental 
lines. Often, however, cleavases based on generational ox 
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oc ideologicaX differences (vhlch overlap somewhat) cut 
across faculty and deparmeatal Xinea axsd threaten the usual 
mechanises of consensus formation. The "traditionalists^' 
(uaually senior professors in positions of responsibility) aim 
at unanimity (formalism of ends) by including only the most 
senior people on each level in the consensus making hetween 
levels* The ^Hnodexmista" resdLst the traditional value of 
unanimity on the grounds that their concerns are not given 
due consideration. They press for the use" of fointtal 
democratic procedures (formalism of means) iuch as vrlttcn 
agendas, opep meetings, and majority votes-— uxechanlems that 
copld destroy the present conseiisus^formation process, based 
as it is on agreement between the leaders of units on each 
l^el of organization* In practice, the traditionalists 
often accommodate the modernists on substantive issues in 
order to avoid procedural changes that would undermine their 
control* The New Left radicals on the faculty reject piecemeal 
reforms and often refuse to participate* The modernists have 
gradually gained in ^numbers and influence during the postwar 
period^ the active constituency Involved in decision making 
has- gradually broadened « * ^ 
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Conf lict C ontrol J^echanlsms 

"■ ' ' ' ■ — h 

Several Important mechanisms exist for controlling coufUct 
while consensus is sought. '""^ 

1. Lower levels of organization, after being consulted/ 
are expected to conform to the consensus • Groupa 
unlikely to cottfor::^ such as students, can be- isolated 
from the decision'-making process • • 
2/ Informal negotiations up and down the hierarchy 

provide a means for ironing out differences between 
units. * 

• > 
3, The division of labor between informal and fomal 

decision-making bodies eliminates the strains ^hat 

would ensue if the same unit both resolved differences 

and legitimized the decisions. The informal units, 

free of public scrutiny, harmonise differences and 

present a unified proposal. The formal bodies enact 

the proposals they receive and give them official 

sanction* In Western systeias, informal consultations 

are usually held on an ad hoc basis between i-ndi-'iduals 

rather than in regularized group meetings. In th^ 

Japanese 'iniversity the usual practice is to combine 

formal decision making ^ith regularized informal 
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group consultation on various levels* 7 
In order to minimize conflicts* of interest, personality 
clashes » and ideologiical differtoces» attempts are 
made to adhere to established criteria for decisions. ^ 

• These Criteria exhibits deference to traditional 
authority. First, precedents applicable to a parti- 
cular situation are respected, and senior mmsbexa of 
a faculty are in the best position to knov:. aiid apply 
these precedents*' Second, ♦the principle of "fair 
share" also helps control conflict; each unit has an 
equal clain to its share (not necessarily an equal 
share) of the available resources, and merely has to 

' wait its turn to get it* The seniority and prestige 
of a group play a part in determining its "fair ^ 
share**' and when.it ^11 receive it. Consultation is 
carried on according to established procedures in 
order* to prevent opposition on procedural^ grounds* 
However, customary procedures differ according to the 
occasion* Again, senior laenibers of the group are 
likely to make the most cowincing case for the 
relevant precedents* ' 
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The consensual style of deciGion making in imiversities 
has functioned well in encouraging communication, participation > 
and a sena* of solidarity on the part of the teaching and 
research staffs Trusted leaders from each level have been 
able to work out concensus between levels. At/ the same time 
individual units have had considerable autonomy to decide 

their own affairs, to the extent that they did not interfere 

// 

with others* The consensual style' has also^^beexi- important, 
though it has function^ less well* .in relationships between 
individual universi^es and the Mi^stry of Education. 
' ' The consensual decision-making process has serious 
shortcomings as well^ From the standpoint of effictejaicy > it 
is very time-consuming. Furthermore, /the timing and even 
the content of decisions depend more on the compleic needs of 
the group process than on the needs of the situation^ for which 
a decision is required. From the point of view of effectiveness 
the bias against specialization and division of labor, md 
against reliance on the technical expertise of "outsiders" 
often leads, to poorly grounded decisions. From the point cf 
View tff broad participation , although all Involved parties 
are consulted before a decision, in tl^e end it is the leaders 
at various levels who determine the consensus. Once a 

• ' 36 , 
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decision has beezi made, public expressioas of dissent are 

'I - 

considered dialoyal. 

Stresses be the 'Consensus-formation process can be 

illustrated by the University of Xol^o dispute of 1968-1969.^* 

There waa strong sentiinann among faculty anji students^ and 

also in the press and public, .that President Kazuo* Okochi 

had not attempted to deal with the students and their 

grievances in good faiths ^ter he was forced to resign, the 

aev acting president, Ichiro Kato, promisad.to meet the 

students and include "them in the se£tlement. He accepted 

the* consensus ideal , which put him Ip the position df~having 

to try to satisfy th^ demands of the students and also those ^ 

of the Ministry of Education, Kato first approached the 

Zfenkyoto,a left-wing student group t Their demands had the 

broadest student support and they had fewer off -campus 

political ties, th^t could influence their negotiating 

position. A settlement with the Zenkyoto would undoubtedly 

split their weak organization and have the additional 

advantage *of weakening the influence of a rival left-wing 

student organization ^ the Minsei, because they would be 

left^QUt of the settlement. However, the Zenkyoto refused 

to compromise. This left Kato with no alternative but to 

♦ 
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accept the Mlnsei offer of a iaoderate solution: the election 
of stude^nt representativas from each faculty to work out with 
the university a compromise to be ratified in a public meeting • 
The Minaei carried through their plan, an agreement was signed 
by student representatives and the presidfent^ and ^af ter a 
few days the president called in the police to clear the 
camnur of the Zankyoto' students. The Ministry of Education 
refused to accept the agreements between student representatives 

and the university as binding^ 'the pr^ident -Strongly and 

^ - ' ^ ^ " ' \ ^ ' — 

publicly defended the agreements. But gradually, enormous 

loopholes T)ecame £^ppareht# Superficially, all the m^jor 

parties got Vhat they wanc^id, but there was less to the 

settlement than met the eye. The Zenkyoto held out to the 

end in order to spread the "struggle" to other schools, but 

the defeat aiid aanrasta at Todai were very costly. The Miusei 

got credit for arranging the comprofaise, but they. won few 

concessions in the end. *fhe president settled the dispute, 

but later could not transliiiie this into university vefoxm. 

The Ministry of Education 'ccunter acted the Minsei tha^st for 

more influence on csmpui^^ but vjalned no influence- icself. 

Nothing had been solved^, but tie consensus form of .decision 

making had bee^n saved. 
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' CSISIS AMD CHAMGE 

Th& pcevloua example flluatrates acme of the streasea on 
the consensual decision-asking process that have aggravated 
its' veaknesseg. Other auch strains are the overloading' of 
adminietrative aachinery, facilitiea, and educational programs; 
Insnfficieot financial rasourcesj student and f a<?iity 
dj^ssatlsfactionj and the constant activities of the student 
movement* \ ■ . .. - ' 

In the late 1960a students bom in the' first postwar 
^aby booact" descended in droves on the campuses 5 fresh w:S,th 

deatocratic ideals and high expectations ♦ In contrast 
to their lansediate predecessors^ they had no direct experience 
of the devastation and huaili^tion of defeat in World War II. 
They were educated in the postwar educational system by 
teachers who renounced the wartime regine or rauained silent* 
Optimise and hope for change were fed by unflagging rapid 
econotaic growth. Xhus uiany students were sensitive zo the \ 
vestiges of "feudaliss" they found in their professors and in 
the responses of university administrators to their demands. 
By the late sixties , the major cities had large nunsbers'of 
dissatisfied university students. Students with a»|5ent toward 
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activism could channel their anger and hope for '^change through 
any' one of three left-wing student moveaents differing in 
style and opposed in ideology, the Minsei; various New- Left ^ 

militant sects spawned about the time of the. anti-Sequrity 

\ \ ' ' 17 • 

Treaty ^stVuggles of 1960; and the Zenkyoto, 

Campus disputes highlighted ©any long-term coaplaintf^ 

against the universities. ' In the beginning there was 

considerable public sympathy with the aims of striking 

* * «. 

Students.. Many faculty members were also syiapathetic with^ 
the stxidents^ critique of the universities. The caopus 
disputes gave ref cm-oriented faculty members an oppor-'unity 
to work for basic changes. Already the ministry's Central 
Council of Education was working on its model of university 
reform^ . . " . 

' By the end of 1970, mors thoir 300 re'form plans had been * ■ 
produced, most -of them by university reform corabittees \ 
established for that purpose. However, the enthusiasm foV 
creating plans was not matched with implementation, for-^ 
several reasons. ?irst"of a3 , public opinion shifted against 
the striking students in favor of restotit3g order first, and 
tbinkLhg of refoi^ns later, SecontJ, the rfettli|g of campus 
disputes and exhausf.on, fragmentation, and defeat, of the . 
Kw Left student movement took away the urgency of reform. 
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The governiaeut t^usliad the first postwar uuiveroity control 

» ■> 

Isw- thrpugh the IJationsl Diet on August 3, I96S. The lav, 
called Provisiotxal Measures Concerning University Adniiniatra- 
tion> called on univcirsitiea to solve their disputes or to' 
face intc ^^ntioa by the Ministry of Education— initially 
with a warning; then, if the dispute was not bettled in six 
jnonths, by directly ad(ainist;ering the university; and finally, 
by dissolving the university The imsiediate response to 
th^ was an increase in c^pus disputes , but the threat- of 
ministry intervention was by itself sufficient to spur 
university officials to bring in the police and taost disputes 
Vere settled vitkln a few months. 

Third, t:here wer.^ basic disagreements between the interested 
parties concerning the go.als of university reform The 
political hawks saw their chance to get the universities under 
control. The ove/rvhelming aajority of the facuHy csTiibers 
hoped f^r more efficient adciini^tration that could lighten 
the e^/e^yday burden of university mansganent . Many students, 
on the gther-hsird^'savr the "real'' probleas as being those. of 
more relevant education and greater student participation in 
universir/ decision staking. University administrators feared 
that granting broader participation would play into the hands 
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,_of the Japan Coopmai&t ?arty and its strategy o£ advocating 
moderate refoOTa* Fourth, many reforms would involve closer 
relations with the Ministry o£ Education and there was little 
enthusiasm for that, • 

Yet some reforms* did take place^ - Minor changes in t^.e 
consensus-oriented decisic ^making process were speed'ed up 



'by the outbreak of ^'refora; fever" in the late sixties* Some 
bureaucratization of university administration ?iaa occurred ^ 
along wjl,th an increase in administrative support staff. 
Administrators are mora carefully salecred and trained, 
particularly at the private -universities. Also, university 
deans and presidents ^are relying much more on the executive 

t 

skills of cabinet groups they form to assist in administration. 
New offices for public relations and information gathering ha^p 
been established at most univeraitieso 

A new bre^d of campus politician has appeared in this 
increasingly difficult situation to provide much needed help 
in achieving consensus: they could be called "facilitators." 
Sometimes the facilitator is a member of an ad hoc task 
force r-^polnte'' by the president or a dean and ficataetimes he 
has no official designation,, but the role is nevertheless^ 
similar! gathering ar.d analysing information for decision 
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making, coBsminlcating across generational and "ideological 
gaps, tJegotiating behind the scenes with a certain anonymity. 

Increasing bureaucratization has added to the responsibilities 
of individual professors since it is they vrtto are assigned to ; 
'the most' important aduiinistrative tasks ♦ In fact, one 6S the 
most notable changes has been the proliferation of faculty^ 
conmdttees with expanded participation of junior faculty 
members and a consequent increase in the tioe it takes to 
make decisions ♦ 

Increased student participation in decision making T^as 
an important issue for faculty and students in Japan as in 
the other countries treated in this book. However * except 

for' some cases of peripheral involvenrent in the election of 

I 

university presid^^nts , there has been ^almost no increase in 
participation. In addition to the usual lack of faculty 
enthusiasm Jt further complicating the decision making 
process by including sfudentSp and student doubts about the 
effectiveness of th«?ir partic:,pation , the Hiaistry of - 
Education has opposed it* Mcreo^^er, university administrations 
hesit&te to deA'with the various politically motivated 
atudeat groups because they are unrepresentative and any 

attempt to deal with one group will ro-ige the active opposition 

. V 
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of the others. Most adiainistratcrs attempt to limit sjach 
groups^ influence l>y restrl^cting participation in the 
declsion'-makliig process Isxpely to professors associate 
professors , ^ 

In June 1971, the Central Cocaaittee on ^ucation produced 
a 5)Bt of Basic Guidelineg^ f o;c the Refonn^f Education * The 

/ r~ 

main proposals dealing with the stiruc^ural reform of higher 

/ 

education oet with almost universal^opposition from the 

/ / 

universities becax/se they appealed to be designed to increase 
.Ministry of Education dontrcl over Che universities at the ^ 
expense- of university autonomy,^ 



Crhe result has been a deadlock on structural ref orTa* The'. 
.%±g baxig" of the university disputes threw the uxiiversity 
into disorder 9 but as soon as the disputes died. down ^ the 
universities returned to predispioite patterns. ^ 

Because the government vs? \ unable to institute basic 
reforms in the structure of higher education, it has taken 
other steps. Finally forced by the urdversity diaputec to 
recognize the financial plight of the private universities , 
the Ministry of Education,- supported by the Mnistry of 
Finance, agreed to subsidi^se half of the salary costs of the 
teaching staff at private universities ♦ Later they agreed 
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eventually to s^port half of the curreat operating expenses 
of the private universities. This support Is adtolnister^d 
by the Private School PromotiocT Fpundation, a quasi-govenmental 
ag^cy that Includes substantial private university* representation* 
Undoubtedly a pattern of slanted resource idlocation vUl 
develop that will help maintain the present prestige hierarchy 
of institutions « However , since the government is providing 
the money f it also may increase its control, including stricter 
quality standards for those that receive the highest sums*** ^ 

By far the most important of several new academic 
"institutfons started by the ministry is an academic city at ^ 
Tsukuba outside Tokyo. It will include many risTaearch 
institutions ln<iludlng some related to the Uniteci Hations 
University ♦ Thi^entral component of the acsdujaic city is 
Tsukuba University* founded in October lS/4. Tsukuba 

Univei;sity Is a result of the initiative of some of the leaders 

J" 

of Tokyo University of Education^ whc wanted to move from the 
narrow confines cf their Tokyo carar-is and create a new type 
of university r, Although the conii:royersy over moving split 
the faculty, liie Jjdnistry of Brfucatlon^ gave strong support 
to those advocating the mova. The organization of Tsukuba 
University includes m^any of the eTcperimental reforms that 
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the Ministry of Education failed to introduce at existing^ 
universities* There is strong central adeinistration with 
no semiautonomotis f acuities^ The imiversity is organised 
vith various flexible research and educational clusters that 
arfe. coordinated by committees of faculty iliembers on the 
taoHel of American cluster olleges* , 

If * traditional semiautonomous faculties protect the 
interests of faculty mesibers too much» the committee method 
being experimented with at Tsukulja would seem to protect them 
too little, Many of the dissenting faculty members, particularly 
in the humanities and, social sciences, are resigning after 
Tokyo University of Education is phased out in 1978 ♦ Tsukuba 
University has failed to attract; high quality, faculty members 
in large numbers* There hsLS been a widespread negative 
reaction against what is considered a viol^ition, of the 
consensus norm in the decision to establish Tsukuba University 
and .the weakened influence of traditional faculty authority 
there* ^ 

Among its other eff ox<ts the ministry initiated the 
University of the Air, which will offer a B.A, degree. The 
ministry plans to grant charters to new medical faculties in 
order tb have at least one faculty of medicine in each of the 
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forty'-seven prefectures by 1980» It plasis to estabUch 

several new teacheir training^ institutions but witi f.-ce 

strong opposition rrcathe Japan Teacher '^Ci Dnion. Kow^^er, 

in 1975 the ministry push^ through 'a law to llaiit tha 

founding of new iI^stitution8 and faculties of highe;: 

education and to liiJsit tbc expanaiu:* ot student bodies 

in the private sector., Thi»^ rcf UctI the desire of th-^ 

conoervative party to llmt its suisaidies to private 

institutions, buu also tha desire 1:0 inipr.ava tlie qiiality 

of education t 

The ministry is nov considering proposals froa the 

Universif^y of Xo^yc zx4 other prestigious schools to allow 

them to SQt up graduate echooJc that v/ould be adusinlstrativeiy 

separate from the present f acui2:iec' , This could be done 

" -I • 

without ^special ^.egialation simply by granting ch^rt^rs co . 
nevr faculties;, aettiiig up nev chair and giving the funds. 
The interests of several groups coincide on 2:he desirability 
of thirf proposals Tne Mnistry of Sducation and. mny faculty 
members want to upgrade research and graduate %ducation. 
Also, many faculty mmberf^ would like to be free of under- 
graduate teaching- T^-i-Q proposal has the advantage of not 
requiring the restructuring of any existing faculties, which 

^ * 
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would be alciost imposslhlet 

Defipi<:e the deadlock, on basic structural reform, as 
William Cuismings roints out, "the Univarsity crisis marlxd 
a turning point in Japanese higher education-, "^^ It was 
clear than the govertjment could not aiaka basic structure! 
changes vithout the cooperation of the vniversi.tles. The 
confrontation had nevertheless exposed many f Is^s in higher 
education. The financial crisis pointed to the need either 
to stop the phenomeaal growth of higher educfition or to 
provide rationale for it ntxd improve the cpiality. The 
attention ijiven to the ua^.ver&ity problem created a general 
avarencss of need for change in the examination system and 
admissions policy, improvement of educational quality, 
internationalization, .more flexibility in transferring 
and ftccapting credits from other institutions, and . 
adaptation of the curriculum to changing- societal needs* 
Significant cbjanges in personnel iu the M'Lnistry of 
Educati'vn uifcV Cabinet- Mnister llichiya Sakata, during 
the university di • u-itea of 196S-69, paved the way for the 
reshaping of ijoliclv^^s* in the directioii of those liberal ^ 
:!:sforms. AlsOy the ccr*%rontation between conservatives 
and prcgreasivea over higher education policy lessened.^ " 
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Af tei; 'it became clear that, radical -restructuring w^.s >iot 

forthcoming, the leadership of former Vice Minister leao ^ 

AjEagi in a new (1972) "consultative body. Higher Education* 

Roundtabie, contributed greatly to thci detents, as did the 

appointment of Dr^ Michlo Hagei, a, former profeascz ancl: 

a ^'dovst,'^ as Mlri.stW of Education- • 

*' The' subsidies to private unlv€»rj»ities have steadily 

iacreaaed, a standardised entrance f or national 

universities (for the first screening) w^s carried out in 

1?76^ and 33y5nif icant 'ete>vS tovard Interm^.tion&lization* 

of? the curriculxw!! (ir-nguage study, foreign visiting 

scholars) are being isncouraged by thV ministry.. ' Although 

these are ainor gains that cculd be Jo^t, the ?rr:8ent 

detente and t-hs continuation of reSontix are encouraging* 

auOTcary, t:he Japanese university systesi ha? been 

evolvii:^ gradually ?rcitt more tri;/Jliti.onai psttrxriS^ to siore 

modern cne^ (in ter^aa of increa<*ed eff lci:?nqr%nd participa-- 

tlon)^ fis i!e.ll ap^ from an ellt« to a caes onrollioent 

sy^tecic Kowever, j/ne basic patterns of control and 

decision making have changed little. The universities have 

been able to resist intrusions by the 24ini3t.^y of 
25 

Education. but insny iieeded reforms have not thkeu place. 
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Frufitre^tcd in ±tjs attempts to\iotrod::ci: structural raformp 
la existing uaive;csltie6, the Mi^stry o€ Education h^s 
turned more to the uae of inceutives to accot^lish i'-.s 
aims, and it has cstablish>id soitfe ne^- iup-titutious on its * 
owru iai<:iative» In the long run, thesfe are likely to have 
considerable influence on the shape of Japanese higher' 
education^ 
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